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DAVID LLOYD’S LAST WILL. 
CHAPTER XI,—ANOTHER UNEXPECTED GUEST. 


Wuite Mark and Barry were walking about the 
garden, loitering to look at the clusters of crimson 
berries on the mountain ash, and the bright coral of 
the hips upon the briers, Nanny was lost in per- 
_ thought over her handful of fire in the 

tchen grate. Mark’s yearly visit had been a kind 
of annual feast, when Mr. Lloyd had, in his favour, 
softened somewhat in his hard parsimony. But in 
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NANNY INTRODUCES MR. CLOUGH TO HER FRIEND THE MOLE-CATCHER. 


the master’s absence, Nanny’s perplexities were 
overwhelming. If she laid extravagant hands upon 
the carefully-measured allowances for the household, 
she would come to the end of her supplies in three 
or four days at the longest. She opened the cup- 
board, and looked disconsolately at her stores; for 
what was barely enough for three, would be far too 
little for four. It was useless to apply to her mis- 
tress, who would have bidden her use the provisions 
she possessed, ‘‘taking no thought for the morrow;” 
but Nanny had a very large share of worldly 
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prudence, and she shrank at the idea’ of meeting her 
master if she was unfaithful to the trust he reposed 
in her. 

After turning over the difficulty in her mind, she 
ascended to the garret where she slept, where all 
her earthly possessions were locked up in a trunk, 
with a rounded lid, and covered with a gay and 
large-patterned paper. It was the only gay thing 
in the chamber, for the low bed was brown and 
worm-eaten, and the single chair, upon which Nanny 
had propped up a bit of broken looking-glass, was 
worn out in the seat, and had lost one of its legs. 
Nanny’s trunk was secured by a padlock as stron 
as if it held all her master’s hoards, and she rte | 
the key in the bosom of her dress for safety. She 
knelt down before it, and lifted its lid with caution, 
taking out one by one her well-kept and scanty 
clothes, until she came to a little tortoiseshell box, 
upon which was a thin silver lozenge, bearing the 
initials of M. F. and E. L. Nanny almost trem- 
blingly touched a spring, and looked in upon ten 
five-shilling pieces, the gifts bestowed upon her by 
Mark after each of his yearly yisits since the death 
of her young mistress. She turned them over fondly, 
and rubbed them one after another upon the short 
sleeve of her gown, and after choosing with great 
deliberation the dullest of her treasured coins, she 
relocked her trunk, and went slowly and sadly 
down-stairs. 

It was her intention to go to the village butcher 
and make a bargain with him for some joint of meat 
which she could set before her master’s unexpected 
guest; but as she regained the kitchen, she started 
back with a shrill cry of surprise and alarm. The 
kitchen hearth was ne longer unegcupied, as Nanny 
had expected to find it, but seated upon her own 


favourite three-legged milking stoql was a tall, thin, 
meagre man, whose face was haggard and unshaver, 
and whose long bony hands were stretched over the 


smouldering embers in the grate. On the floor be- 
side him was a stick and bundle, and across his 
knees lay a large book, covered with green baige, 
which resembled a family Bible, Jt was the sight 
of this last object which restrained Napny from 
uttering a second shriek, and violently breaking in 
upon her mistress’s meditations. At the first ery 
the intruder had risen from his seat, and turned 
round to meet her with an expectant look upon his 
toil-worn face. 

‘“Why! aw reckon yo’ dunna’ know me agen, 
missis,” he said. 

‘‘No, I don’t,” answered Nanny, sharply; ‘and 
as to who you are, you’ve no rights to make free 
with my kitchen and my fire a-this-ns.” 

‘‘ Aw beg pardon, missis,”’ he said, humbly, ‘ but 
aw made sure of a welcome. Yo’re a kind o’ kin 
to me. Aw’m fra’ Manchester, a throstle weayer by 
trade, and Reuben Clough by name. Yo’ll know me 
agen now.” 

‘* Well, to be sure!” cried Nanny, clasping her 
hard hands together with a surprise as genuine as if 
they had been soft and white, like Mab’s; ‘you 
‘never mean to tell me you’re Mary’s husband. 
What in the world has. brought you here, Clough? 
How ever, in the name of wonder, did you find your 
way down to a place like this?” 

‘* Hoo’s deed,” answered Clough, disregarding 
Nanny’s questions—‘‘hoo deed o’ clemming last 
Sunday neet. It’s a hard death to dee o’. My ould 
dixionary says, ‘He that starves of hunger dies 
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feverish and delirious.’ Aw reckon the poor lass 
mun ha’ been delirious, for hoo bade me come here 
till there were better times, and hoo said yo’d do 
yore best to get me work wi’ the farmers. It’s a 
poor hand aw’d be at farming as how it is; and 
maybe aw’d ha’ done wiser to ha’ stayed at home 
and clemmed among th’ ruck.” 

The latter sentence of Clough’s speech was dic- 
tated by a feeling of resentment at the want of 
welcome in Nanny’s manner. She was a little dull 
of comprehension, and could not be touched to the 
quick at the first mention of sorrow; but the news 
of her sister’s death was making sure progress to- 
wards the heart of her sensibilities. She leaned 
her red elbows upon the dresser, and the tears began 
to gather slowly in her eyes, and to trickle one by 
one down her coarse cheeks. 

‘“‘ And Mary’s dead, poor dear!” she sobbed, “and 
she died of hunger, while I had plenty. Why 
didn’t you send me word?” she asked, turning 
angrily upon him, ‘I’ve a box full of money up- 
stairs, besides two years’ wages due to me, that 
master is taking care of. Why didn’t you let me 
know, man? Here am I living in plenty, and poor 
Mary, my own sister as was, was clemmed to death!” 

The tears were falling quickly now, and Nanny 
laid her head upon the dresser and sobbed aloud. 

‘“‘Aw didn’t know how bad hoo were,” said 
Clough, in a broken voice; ‘‘there were a babby 
come, and it lay pining and pining by her till it 
deed, and hoo never said hoo were A. Re never a 
word. And aw tried not to think on it, for aw 
hadn’t a sup or a bite to give her, yo see, and aw 
were too proud to go @ beggin’. But if awd 
known F ; 

Clough paused, and rubbed the back of his hand 
across his eyes, and sank dewn again like one 
wearied and heart-sick. Nanny continued to sob 
and sway herself to and fro upoa the dresser for 
some minutes, and then she wiped away her tears 
with a ragged duster which lay handy for her use. 

“‘How did yeu eome from Manchester?” she 
asked, 

“Aw came wi’ th’ young mester,” said Clough, 


nodding towards the garden ; ‘‘he paid my fare, and 


came with me himself.” 

“Well!” continued Nanny, ‘‘ Mary wasn’t wrong 
when she sent you tome. She weren’t delirions, I 
tell you. Ay! J’ll help you, and you needn’t think 
nothing of it,” she added, with a touch of true 
delicacy in her simple words, ‘‘for you're the same 
as my brother, you , and youll do as much by 
me when I need it. | think T’ve gos a silver’ piece 
about me this morning. Ay! heve it is; it’s only 
five shillings, but it’ill help you on a bit, and T’ve 
plenty more, where that eame from.” 

She gave him the money with an air of indifference, 
as if five-shilling pieces were as common as pence 
with her, and Clough changed it from one palm to 
the other, with awkwardly mumbled thanks. The 
morning had been full of excitement to Nanny, and 
her head was bewildered with a multitude of 
thoughts. She had not time just then to yield to 
her natural sorrow for her sister’s death, for there 
was still Mark’s dinner to be provided, and a 
lodging must be found for Clough. 

‘You ean’t stay here,” she said; ‘‘ master is very 
particular about nobody harbouring the house” (by 
which word Nanny probably meant haunting), ‘‘ but 
there’s old Mr. Trevor, that rents the end. of the 
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house, and maybe he’ll find a lodging for you till we 
can look round us. You follow me, and I shall know 
in a jiffy.” 

Nanny took care to lock the kitchen-door after her 
as they started to go the distance of the house; but 
she did it furtively, and, as she believed, unseen by 
her visitor, who paced on with heavy steps and 
downcast mien. At the other end of the old 
mansion, an oak door, thickly studded with nails, 
opened into a vast stone-paved servants’ hall, one side 
of which contained a grate that in former days had 
held half a load of fuel at once. An old infirm man 
sat within the shelter of the chimney jambs, a bald, 
bent, blear-eyed old man, whose eyelids blinked as 
he turned his face towards the opening door. 

“Mr. Trevor,” said Nanny, who felt the im- 
portance of introducing a stranger from a great city, 
“this gentleman is Mr. Clough, of Manchester, my 
brother-in-law, who’s come a visiting to me, only I’ve 
no accommodation at all, being in service, and I’m 
forced to ask you if you’d find a spare place for him for 
a bit. And you and me ’ill settle betwixt ourselves 
some of these first days; and the least said the 
soonest mended.” 

Nanny’s application of the proverb was not 
altogether appropriate; but neither she nor her 
hearers were conscious of it. The old mole-catcher 
nodded his head as accepting her proposals, and 
stretched out a withered hand, with nails like claws, 
to welcome Clough, while Nanny looked on with 
great satisfaction at the speedy solution of one of her 
problems. 

“T’ve got a son in Manchester,” said Trevor; 
“he’s a sort of a parson, though you wouldn’t think 
it,andlookatme. They call him a town-missionary, 


and he can preach and pray wonderful. He’s preached 
here in this house, and mester Lloyd himself came to 


the preaching. He wears a black coat, and a black 
handkercher, and he looks like a born parson, though 
I say it as shouldn’t. But he isn’t half as fine aman 
as his brother Dick. Dick’s a prize-fighter, he is, and 
stands six foot in his stocking-feet. Ay! he’s a fine 
chap, and a comfort to his old father. He’s fout the 
Leeds Slasher, and beat him. Stay—I’ve got the 
newspaper with it in somewheres. My son James 
sends me a tract in big letters, and the ‘ British 
Workman’ every month; and Dick never lets me 
go without a paper when he’s had a fighting bout. 
Pil find you summat to read while you’re here. 
You needn’t be afeared of his not enjoying hisself, 
Nanny.” 

Thus reassured, and finding her guest made so 
welcome, Nanny hurried back to the house. She 
mounted to her attic a second time, but she had no 
leisure to linger over her treasures, or dally in her 
choice of a coin. The second was taken with but half 
the hesitation and pang of the first ; and she snapped 
down the lid of the money-box in haste, and left her 
padlock lying beside her big trunk. There was a 
vague feeling about her that as soon as she had time 
she would sit down and think over her sister’s sad 
death ; but at present the claims of hospitality were 
too urgent upon her, and she hastened away to the 
nearest farm-house, while Mark Fletcher and Barry 
prolonged their pleasant stroll out of doors in the 
fresh autumn air. 


CHAPTER XII.—A BEQUEST. 


Avery strong attachment existed between Mrs. Lloyd 
and Mark Fletcher, though each looked upon the 
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other as inclined to carry their religious practices 
to an extreme. Mark, in his restless energy, and 
active, muscular Christianity, as it has of late been 
the fashion to call it, regarded with considerable 
distrust the ecstatic and quietist contemplations of 
Mrs. Lloyd; while she dreaded for him lest the noise, 
and push, and self-reliance of a worldly spirit should 
creep in to tarnish the brightness of his religion, and 
make shallow the springs of his personal piety. But 
when, at the close of her meditations, she came back 
to the interests of common life, and saw through her 
window Mark in close companionship with Barry, an 
irresistible gleam of this world’s light shot across the 
serene, heavenly noon-day in which her soul dwelt. 
Saint as she strove to be, a woman’s instincts awoke 
within her, as she watched these two beings, both 
dear to her, loitering to and fro in the faint and 
fleeting sunshine; and a wonder, soon shaping itself 
into a desire, took possession of her as to whether the 
Divine Providence, in the minute care and ordering - 
of which she surely trusted, could have destined 
them to pass through life together in the closest of 
earth’s companionships. The tears sprang to her 
eyes for an instant as sho remembered her lost 
daughter, for whom Mark had mourned so loyally 
and long; but she returned with delight to the new 
thought which had dawned upon her. If Mark’s 
prolonged sorrow could be compensated by a life of 
happiness with Barry, she would do all in her power 
to further the union. 

It was no doubt this little breath of earthly interest 
wafted across her soul which awakened in Mrs. 
Lloyd a most unusual concern about dinner. One 
o’clock had long since passed, and neither had she 
been disturbed in her meditations, nor had Mark and 
Barry been summoned from the garden. She drew 
her shawl tightly about her- small frame, and 
ventured timorously towards Nanny’s domains. 
Nanny’s difficulties were at a climax, but she was 
contending against them with the courage of an almost 
forlorn hope. The large grate, with bars wide enough 
to need great lumps of coal to fill them, was half 
piled with clumps of wood, round which Nanny was 
thrusting prickly branches of gorse, which burned 
up quickly, and died out after scorching and blacken- 
ing the thicker fuel. A large round pot hung by a 
chain to a bar of iron at some height in the chimney, 
and with all her efforts Nanny could only keep it on 
the simmer, not daring to leave it for a single 
minute. Her face was red with blowing at the green 
wood, and an occasional tear strolling down her 
cheek, partly at the thought of her sister’s death, and 
partly at the futility of her exertions, had marked 
out its channel on her dingy skin. As Mrs. Lloyd 
gained the kitchen-door, she fell back in a crouching 
attitude upon her heels, and flinging her apron over 
her head gave way to the bitterness of defeat and 
sorrow. 

“Why, Nanny, my woman!” said Mrs. Lloyd, 
less calmly than usual, ‘‘ what is the matter now?” 

‘‘ Everythink,” sobbed Nanny, too engrossed in 
trouble to be amazed at the apparition of her 
mistress. ‘‘There’s my sister dead, and Mr. Mark 
come unexpected, and no dinner for him, and the 
master gone away unexpected, and left nothink extra 
to eat and drink, and me obliged to part with two of 
my crown-pieces, with my sister’s widower as is 
coming here clemmed, as well as buying a fowl and 
a piece of bacon for Mr. Mark’s dinner. And now 
the pot won’t boil.” 

G 2 
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This mention of the last stroke to her trials roused 
Nanny to fresh exertions, and she once more applied 
her mouth to the business of blowing the smouldering 
fire. 

‘‘T’d call Miss Barry in,” she said, between her 
efforts, ‘‘ but she looks so pretty side by side with 
Mr. Mark, and he’s looking happier than ever I seen 
him since we lost Miss Ellen. You just throw a eye, 
m’em, out of that window, and see what you think 
about it.” 

‘‘T have seen them, Nanny,” answered Mrs. Lloyd, 
a delicate flush upon her pale face. ‘‘ No, don’t call 
Barry in; I'll help you. But what do you mean 
about your sister and her husband ?” 

‘* She’s dead,” said Nanny, with new tears—“‘ died 
in the famine up in Lancashire. God forgive me 
for having plenty to eat and drink, and a good fire 
and bed, while poor Mary were starving to death! 
But I'll find out some way of pinching myself a bit, 
and send it to the poor folks who are dying for it.” 

It would be a hard matter for Nanny to find any 
way in which she was not pinched by her master ; 
but her mind was already busy, cutting smaller her 
allotted slices of bread, and diminishing her scanty 
wardrobe in favour of the sufferers, of whom Mary 
was the melancholy representative. She looked 
almost regretfully at the chicken simmering in the 
iron pot; but it was for Mark and Barry, and 
hospitality also demanded some sacrifice from her. 

‘“A tender little chicken it is,” she said, trium- 
phantly, for a languid flame was playing coquettishly 
about the wood, as if it meant to make it burn up 
into a brisk fire, ‘‘ and a pretty bit of rhoded bacon, 
like a picture. It’s going on all right now, ma’am, 
and I’ll put the potatoes into a net and lay the cloth, 
and Mr. Mark shall have a good dinner for once in a 
way. He’s looking a deal thinner than he was; but 
I suppose they’re all half starved now in Lancashire. 
It’ud never do for me to go making a guzzling brute 
beast of myself, while Mr. Mark and Miss Barry, and 
thousands of other folks better than me, don’t know 
where-to turn to for a meal’s meat.” 

After Mrs. Lloyd had returned to the sitting-room, 
Nanny’s labours went on prosperously. ‘The fire 
burned without any further attention, and the pot 
boiled gently and satisfactorily. She completed the 
rest of her preparations with a calmer mind, taking 
her own poor allowance of butter to make the 
necessary sauce. Setting aside her private grief, 
never had she enjoyed cooking a dinner as she did 
this one. She chose the whitest and the least darned 
of the table-cloths, and rejected the cracked glasses 
that generally adorned the dinner-table. Once or 
twice her_voice was uplifted in a stave or two of a 
hymn, the only singing Nanny indulged in; but a 
timely recollection occurred to her that Mary’s 
widower might be within hearing, and she contented 
herself with occasional peeps at Mark and Barry, 
accompanied by mysterious nods and smiles. 

It was a proud moment to Nanny when she placed 
the largest dish in the house before Mark, containing 
the chicken, boiled to the tenderest point, and the 
piece of bacon, well browned before the fire, with a 
thin sprinkling of breadcrumbs. She persisted, with 
dignity, in ignoring Barry’s glance and gesture of 
amazed inquiry, and the placid satisfaction of her 
mistress. As Mark thrust a fork into the breast, she 
watched with anxious interest the two little drops of 
gravy which trickled down from each prong, as if the 
chicken shed a tear or two over its own untimely fate. 
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‘‘Mr. Mark,’”’ she said, in a loud and agitated 
whisper, ‘‘I’ll thank you to see as Miss Barry makes 
a hearty dinner; and if you’ll do the same, sir, and 
finish it up atween you and the missis, you’re as 
welcome to it as flowers in May ; ‘for I can guess what 
a famine is.” | 

Nanny did not wait for any reply, but rushed away 

recipitately into the now desolate kitchen. The 
brief fire was quenched, and the charred wood lay 
among its own white embers. The iron pot had 
ceased to boil, and hung empty in the wide chimney ; 
and the cupboard which she had rifled stood open, 
displaying its bare shelves. The hour of Nanny’s 
fugitive triumph and exultation had flitted by; and 
now, sitting down, like the ancient mourners, amongst 
the ashes, she gave full course to her postponed 

ief. 

“a was not until night, and after Barry was gone to 
bed, that Mrs. Lloyd had the opportunity for any 
close and confidential conversation with Mark. For 
some time before her daughter’s death, she had re- 
garded him in the light of a very dear and only son; 
and often, when they were alone together, Mark 
called her mother, a name grown strange to her ears, 
yet the more precious because of its rarity. There 
was no fire lighted yet, for Nanny had not dared to 
infringe further upon her master’s orders; and the 
single candle gave but a dim light, as they sat close 
together, Mrs. Lloyd’s small, cold hand lying fondly 
in Mark’s. 

‘‘ You are looking better, mother,” he said, gazing 
steadily and lovingly into her pale face, which was 
scarcely lit up by the feeble light. : 

‘No, my boy,” she answered, smiling, ‘‘ the end 
is coming very near. Soon I shall be lost in the 
ocean of God. Every day there is given to me a 
pure drop of his love, but it fails to satisfy my soul 
now. Every day the mystic name is revealed more 
and more to me, but it only increases my hungering 
to look upon Him whose name I am learning. And 
the hour is coming quickly. It was shown to me 
to-day that I should behold my husband’s face no 
more, and that you, and perhaps Barry, will see me 
depart in peace.” 

There was no tremor or agitation in her tone, and 
the calm, grave features were stirred only by the 
quiet smile with which she met Mark’s gaze. 

‘It is only a troubled fancy,” he said sharply, yet 
lifting her thin fingers to his lips. ‘I tell you, 
mother, your life is too solitary, and too full of 
reverie. It begets sickly fancies which disturb you.” 

“‘Disturbs me!” she repeated; ‘“‘nay, Mark, it 
only disturbs me with unspeakable gladness. It is 
but the voice of the bridegroom who claims his bride. 
I have no more to do than to cross the threshold of 
the vestibule, where I have waited so long, into the 
full glory of his presence.” 

‘‘ But you leave us in the vestibule,” said Mark, in 
a tone of remonstrance and discontent. 

‘“‘'Yes!” she answered; ‘‘ you and Barry, the two 
beings I love best on earth. Mark, I bequeath 
Barry to your care. You must be all in all to her.” 

The strong hand of Mark Fletcher trembled in 
Mrs. Lloyd’s light clasp, and she looked keenly into 
his face in the dull light. 

‘‘ Could you love Barry, Mark?” she whispered. 

He hesitated in answering. There had been a 
subtle pride, unknown to himself, in his own con- 
stancy to one memory, and one grave, which had been 
working in his heart for years. It had made part of 
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his reputation, and given him half his prestige. 
It had set him apart, and in one way above all the 
other men of his age and standing ; and procured for 
him, in the estimation of his Sunday-school, a position 
which no ordinary and marriageable man could have 
attained. Yet Mark’s heart beat the quicker for 
Mrs. Lloyd’s question ; and a vision of Barry’s sweet 
face stole before his mind. It would be a pleasanter 
thing to have that face smiling upon him on his own 
hearth, than to pass solitary hours in comfortless 
lodgings, or even in watching beside sick-beds, where 
a hired nurse might fill his place as well. 

“T cannot marry,” he said, evasively. ‘‘ When 
Ellen died—our Ellen, mother—I purchased an 
annuity which will come to me when I am sixty, and 
since then I have given all the residue of my income 
to the poor. I have not a penny beside my current 
salary.” 

“ But if that is your only hindrance,” answered Mrs. 
Lloyd, ‘‘I can remove it. I have more than two 
thousand pounds which I have the right to will as I 
please ; and I will leave it to you and Barry, if you 
marry her, or else it must go to my husband. You 
love Barry, my boy?” 

Once again Mark hesitated, though his pulses beat, 
and the blood burned in his face. He scarcely knew 
till this moment how dear Barry was to him. He 
had stood far enough away, and high enough above 
her, to see how she had grown into the sweet, sound, 
sensible womanhood, whose charms she now pos- 
sessed; and all the time imperceptibly and uncon- 
sciously she had been strengthening her delicate hold 
upon his esteem and love. He recollected little 
thrills of fear, and unrecognised jealousy, which had 
run through him, almost unknown to himself at the 
tithe, whenever he had seen Barry surrounded by a 
band of the male teachers in the Sunday-school. He 
shrank a little at the thought of the nine days’ 
wonder which would follow the announcement of his 
betrothal, but the next instant he felt ashamed of 
the poor regret ; and pressing Mrs. Lloyd’s hand, in 
an unconscious gripe which made her face grow paler, 
though it did not drive the placid smile from her 
lips, he answered, ‘‘ Yes, I love her with all my 
heart. She shall be dearer to me than anything 
else—on earth,” added Mark, reverently, with bowed 
head, and lowered voice. 





CURIOSITIES OF MARYLEBONE. 
BY JOHN TIMBS. 


ManryteponE, the largest parish of the metropolis— 
more than twice the extent of the City, and its 
population greater—was, at the commencement of the 
last century, a small village, about a mile north-west 
from the nearest part of London. It was originally 
called Tyburn, from its being on a brook, or bourne, 
that rose near Hampstead; and after receiving several 
tributary streamlets, ran due south into the Thames, 
at a place called King’s Scholars’ Road, a little below 
Chelsea. Crossing Oxford Street, near Stratford 
Place, the stream made its way by Lower Brook 
Street and Hay Hill, through Lansdowne Gardens, 
down Half-Moon Street, and through the hollow of 
Piccadilly into the Green Park. Here it expanded 
into a large pond, from whence it ran past the pre- 
sent Buckingham Palace in three distinct branches 
into the Thames. Rosamond’s Pond, of suicidal 
notoriety, in St. James’s Park, was in part supplied by 
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the Tyburn waters. It was a streamlet of distinction 
two hundred years ago, and has given name to Brook 
Street, built upon its banks. In Brook Field, on the 
site of what is now Curzon Street, Hertford Street, 
and Chesterfield House, a fair was held yearly in the 
month of May, and thence called May Fair, as early 
as the reign of Charles 11.; it subsequently gave the 
name to the district. 

In a record of Henry vm this district is called 
Tyborne, alias Maryborne, alias Marybourne. It 
extends northwards to Primrose Hill, west to the site 
of Kilburn turnpike, and south to Oxford Street, 
inclusive. It is eight and a quarter miles in circum- 
ference, and contains about 1,700 acres of land. 
Lysons conjectures that when the site of the church of 
Tiburn (St. Mary’s) was altered to another spot near 
the same brook, it was called St. Mary-at-the-bourne, 
now corrupted to St. Mary-le-bone, or Marybone. 

The Manor of Tybourn, in the hundred of 
Ossulston, in Middlesex, is valued in ‘‘ Domesday- 
book” at fifty-two shillings, and was exchanged by 
the then lord, in 1544, with Henry vim for certain 
church lands. It was leased by Queen Elizabeth, in 
1583 and 1595, at the yearly rent of £16 11s. 8d. 
In 1611 it was sold by James 1 (excepting the park), 
for £829 3s. 4d. In 1710 it was sold for £17,500, 
the rental being then £900 per annum; and about 
1813 the manor passed from the second Duke of 
Portland to the Crown, by an exchange of land, 
valued at £40,000. The manor-house is said to 
have been used as one of the palaces; it was taken 
down in 1791. Here was Marylebone Park, or 
hunting-ground, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth; 
and in her ‘‘ Progresses”’ it is recorded that ‘‘ upon 
the 3rd of February, 1600, the ambassadors from 
the Emperor of Russia and other Muscovites rode 
through the City of London to Marybone Park, 
there hunted at their pleasure, and shortly after 
returned homeward.” Here, too, Sir Charles Blount, 
afterwards Earl of Devonshire, who had been one of 
the challengers in the Field of the Cloth of Gold, had 
a tilt with the Earl of Essex, and wounded him. The 
park, reserved by James 1, was assigned by Charles r 
as a security for debt; but was sold by Cromwell for 
£18,215 6s. 8d., including deer and timber, except 
that marked for the navy. At the Restoration, the 
park was reassigned till the debt was discharged ; 
the site had been previously disparked, and was 
never afterwards stocked. It consisted of about 450 
acres, and appears to have been connected with a 
small palace which stood near the north extremity of 
Tottenham Court Road, immediately adjacent to the 
reservoir afterwards formed. This ground was 
leased by the Crown to the Duke of Portland, whose 
lease having expired about the year 1812, Mr. Nash 
proposed the occupation of the ground by a canal and 
park, with detached villas surrounding. With this 
design was connected the far greater improvement of 
making an almost direct communication between the 
Regent’s Palace, Carlton House, and the intended 
park. The Prince’s approbation was given to the 
plan, and the sanction and aid of Parliament obtained, 
and the works commenced about 1814; and when 
completed the Regent's Park, Circus, and Street, were 
named after the royal originator of this magnificent 
improvement of western London. The Park is one 
of the best examples of taste in landscape gardening 
and picturesque architecture in Europe. We shall 
not be expected to enumerate its splendid villas, 





mansions, lodges, gates, terraces, and other build. 
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ings. George rv intended building a palace here 
at the north-east side of the park; and part of 
Regent Street was actually designed on a commu- 
nication from the Prince’s residence to Carlton 
House, St. James’s Palace, ete. The noble street of 
Portland Place, 126 feet wide, built by the Adams, 
about 1778, formed part of Nash’s plan, and in 1817 
was terminated at the north-end by an open railing, 
and a prospect of the fields, ‘‘when the ample width 


of the foot-pavement, the purity of the air, and the. 


prospect of the rich and elevated villages of Hamp- 
stead and Highgate, rendered Portland Place a most 
agreeable summer promenade.” In the garden facing 
is a well-modelled bronze statue, by Gahagan, of the 
Duke of Kent, father of Queen Victoria. The 
Crystal Palace in Hyde Park (1851), was nearly 
the length of Portland Place: ‘‘I walked out one 
evening,” says Sir Charles Fox, the engineer of the 
palace, ‘‘and there, setting out the 1848 feet upon 
the pavement, found it the same length within a few 
yards ; and then considered that the Great Exhibition 
building would be three times the width of this fine 
street, and the nave as high as the houses on either 
side.” 

Regent’s park is bounded on the north by Primrose 
Hill, now a park itself. The Regent’s Canal encircles 
nearly the northern half, carried through a beauti- 
fully-planted valley. In the centre is the ring, with 
its lake, islets, and plantations. A circular inner 
drive encloses the Royal Botanic Society’s picturesque 
gardens; and contiguous are the garden and rustic 
lodge of the Toxophilite Society. The Zoological 
Society’s gardens lie on the north-west ; and through 
the park runs a fine broad avenue lined with trees 
and ornamental plantations, opened in 1838, up to 
which time the public were entirely excluded from 
the inside of the park, except they were inhabitants 
of the park, and then only by a two-guinea key. The 
finest building is the Colosseum, which somewhat 
resembles the Pantheon at Rome, but more closely 
the Roman Catholic Church at Berlin. Here many 
thousands of pounds have been sunk in providing 
panoramas and other artistic sights for the public ; so 
costly and unprofitable are caterings in advance of 
the public taste in such matters. Hornor, who 
sketched the London of 1821, from the dome of St. 
Paul’s, for the first panorama, expended a fortune in 
his enterprise, and the career of all his successors 
did not extend to forty years; though Hornor’s en- 
thusiasm projected a tunnel beneath the public road, 
to annex a portion of the park. 

Primrose Hill, just mentioned, has a mysterious 
history, though it is named from the primroses grow- 
ing there. _ It is 268 feet above Thames high-water 
mark. It has also been called Green Berry Hill, 
from the names of three persons executed for the 
murder of Sir Edmunds Berry Godfrey, whose body 
was found here in 1678. Godfrey had been waylaid 
and inveigled into Old Somerset House, and was 
there strangled, his neck broken, and his own sword 
run through his body, which, after four days’ con- 
cealment, was removed in a sedan to Soho, and 
thence on a horse to Primrose Hill, and carried to the 
‘“White House,” then called Chalcotts, abbreviated 
to Chales, and afterwards corrupted to Chalk Farm, 
long a tavern noted for fatal duels fought here. In 
forming the adjoining railway tunnel near the base 
of the hill were found some fossil nautili. The view 
of the great town from the summit is very fine. For- 
tunately the hill is preserved for public recreation. 
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In Duchess Street West was the celebrated man- 
sion of Mr. Hope, (author of “ Anastasius,”) exem- 
plifying the classic principles illustrated in his large 
work on Household Furniture and Internal Decora- 
tions, 1805. The collections of antique sculpture, and 
Flemish pictures, were very fine. Mr. Hope died at 
this mansion in 1831; he was the munificent patron 
of Chantrey, Flaxman, Canova, and Thorwaldsen. 

In the grounds of the villa built for the late Mar- 
quis of Hertford are the clock and automaton 
strikers from St. Dunstan’s Church, in Fleet Street. 
‘““When the marquis’ was a child, and a good 
child,” says Cunningham, ‘‘his nurse, to reward him, 
would take him to see ‘the giants’ at St. Dunstan’s, 
and he used to say that when he grew to be a man 
he would buy those giants. It happened when old 
St. Dunstan’s was pulled down, that the giants were 
put up to auction, and the marquis became their 
purchaser. They still do duty in striking tho hours 
and quarters.” 

Marylebone appears to have been, nearly two cen- 
turies ago, noted for its bowling-greens. ‘‘ Here,” 


says the grave John Locke, in his diary, 1679, “a 
curious stranger may see several persons of quality 
bowling, two or three times a week all the summer.” 
The bowling-green ‘of the Rose Tavern gaming- 
house in High Street, is referred to in Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague’s oft-quoted line— 


“Some dukes at Marybone bowl time away ;” 


and Gay has made it one of the scenes of his ‘“‘ Beg- 
gar’s Opera.” This and an adjoining bowling-green 
were incorporated in Marylebone Gardens, open to 
all classes gratis; but the company became more 
select when one shilling entrance-money was charged, 
an equivalent being allowed in viands. Here were 
given balls and concerts; and Handel’s musi¢ was 
played under Dr. Arne’s direction, followed by fire- 
works, and a model Mount Etna in eruption. 
Burlettas, after Shakespeare, were recited in the 
theatre here. Chatterton wrote one of the pieces to 
be performed. Many years after, the manuscript was 
found upon the counter of a cheesemonger’s shop in 
the City, with Chatterton’s receipt, given to the pro- 
prietor of the gardens, for the copy-money paid for 
the piece. It was published, but its authenticity was 
doubted. In 1777 or 1778 the gardens were shut 
up, and the site let to builders. ‘The orchestra stood 
upon the site of No. 17, Devonshire Place. The 
premises of Rysbrack, the statuary, were formerly 
part of the great garden. Prize-fighting was a 
degrading feature of this period. Here was the 
boarded house of Figg, ‘‘The Alec of the Sword,” 
whose portrait is in the second plate of Hogarth’s 
“‘Rake’s Progress.” Near Figg’s was Brough- 
ton’s Amphitheatre, often to be seen crowded with 
amateurs of rank. These haunts of dissipation 
also attracted the worst classes; and it is common to 
read of ‘“‘gentlemen”’ being ‘‘robbed and stripped in 
the fields between London and Marylebone.” 

The growth of Marylebone has a minute history. 
We have shown how the little village was, early in 
the last century, a mile from London. Three cen- 
turies ago, the only building between the village of 
St. Giles’s and Primrose Hill, was the little solitary 
church of Marylebone; and a friend at our elbow, 
when about fifty years of age, remembers hearing 
his father and mother speak of walking out through 
the fields to be married at Marylebone Church. In 


| 1715 was planned Cavendish Square, and several 
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streets on the north side of Tyburn Road, which ex- 
tended from the site of the village pound of St. 
Giles’s westward to Hyde Park Corner.’ In 1718 
the circle in the centre of the square was enclosed, 
and a gilt-lead statue of William Duke of Cumber- 
land was set up in 1770, which statue has lately been 
taken down for repair. The Duke of Chandos took 
a portion of the ground, whence he projected to ride 
from here to Canons, near Edgware, through his own 
estates. ‘The South Sea failures retarded the comple- 
tion of the square. In a map of 1707, on the south 
side, King Street, Golden Square, is perfect to Oxford 
Road, between which and Berwick Street are fields ; 
hence to St. Giles’s is covered with buildings, but 
westward not a house is seen; and the north side 
contains but a few scattered buildings. A plan of 
1708 shows at the south end of Mill Hill Field the 
Lord Mayor’s banqueting-house, at the north-east 
corner of the bridge across Tyburn Brook, over which 
is built the west side of Stratford Place. The north 
side of Tyburn Road was completed in 1729, and it 
was then named Oxford Street, though it was first 
called Oxford Road in the reign of Charles m 
(1678). In 1718 were ,commenced Hanover Square, 
and “round about, so many other edifices, that a 
whole magnificent city seemed to have risen out of 
the ground.” Pennant, however (born in 1726), 
remembered Oxford Street, ‘‘ a deep hollow road, and 
full of sloughs, with here and there a ragged house, 
the lurking-place of cut-throats,’’ insomuch that he 
“never was taken that way by nights.” He was 


going in a hackney-coach to his uncle’s in George 

Street, but he ‘‘ went in dread the whole way.” 
Cumberland Place, begun about 1774, was named 

from the hero of Culloden, of whom there is a por- 


trait-sign at a public-house hard by. At the western 
extremity of Oxford Street, in the first house in the 
Edgware Road, immediately opposite Tyburn turn- 
pike, lived many years the Corsican General Paoli, 
who was godfather to the Emperor Napoleon 1. 
Stratford Place, as we have said, was built in 1787-8, 
upon the site of Conduit Mead. 

Among the olden associations of Oxford Street are 
Newman Street and Berners Street, from the first 
inhabited by famous sculptors and painters. In the 
former lived Bacon and Banks, sculptors, and West 
and Stothard, painters; and in the latter, Sir William 
Chambers, architect, and Fuseli and Opie, painters. 
The Pantheon, on the south side of Oxford Street, 
originally built by James Wyatt, 1768-71, was burnt 
down in 1792, but was rebuilt ; taken down in 1812, 
and again reconstructed. Originally a theatre, it next 
became a bazaar, and is now a wine depot. Wardour 
Street, built 1686, has long been noted for its 
curiosity-shops and dealers in china, carvings, and 
decorative furniture, though it was once a noted 
street for booksellers. Hanway Street, dated 1721, 
_ originally a zig-zag lane to Tottenham Court 
road. 

At No. 15, Oxford Street West, was exhibited, in 
1830-32, a large painted window of the Tournament 
of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, by Wilmshurst, 
cost some £3,000, but it was entirely destroyed by 
fire. At the east end of Oxford Street were laid 
in 1838 experimental specimens of the various road- 
way wood pavements. This was formerly the road 
by which criminals passed to execution at Tyburn, 
with most demoralising results, amidst the ribaldry 
and dissipation of vast mobs, who made such days 
a sort of criminal holiday. This lasted until 1783, 
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when the place of execution was transferred to New- _ 
gate, and in 1868 changed to within the walls of the 
prison. 

With the vast increase of the population came the 
proportionate increase of churches and chapels. We 
might tell how the old church was plundered of its 
images, bells, and ornaments, and a new structure 
planned on the site, at the turning of High Street 
into the Marylebone Road. The church was rebuilt 
in 1742. Here are monuments to Gibbs, the archi- 
tect ; Storace, the singer ; Caroline Watson, Queen 
Charlotte’s engraver, with a poetical epitaph by 
Hayley ; Humphrey Waansley, the antiquary ; Archi- 
bald Bower, author of ‘‘ History of the Popes;” Rys- 
brack, the sculptor; Ferguson, the astronomer, 1776; 
Charles Wesley, one of the founders of methodism, 
1788 ; William Cramer, musician; Thomas Holcroft, 
novelist; and the Duke of Portland, prime minister, 
1809. This small edifice, once the mother church, is 
now a parish chapel. The present parish church in 
Marylebone Road was designed by Thomas, father of 
Philip Hardwick, and consecrated in 1817. It has 
a noble Corinthian portico. The interior is magnifi- 
cently fitted up, but in the style of a theatre more 
than with due regard to the solemn appropriation 
of a Christian church. The total cost was about 
£60,000, six times as much as the cost of Wren’s 
beautiful church of St. Mary-le-Bow, in Cheapside. 
The altar-piece, of the Holy Family, was presented 
by West. Here is a tablet to R. Cosway, the painter; 
and in the vaults is buried Northcote, historical 
painter. All Souls’, Langham Place, designed by 
Nash, 1822-25, though ill appreciated, is well suited 
to its angular plan. The circular tower, surrounded 
with Ionic columns, has a Corinthian peristyle above, 
and a fiuted stone cone, or spire, well adapted to 
its situation, having the same appearance which- 
ever way viewed; but it is too small to be effective. 
It was built by Government, and cost about £16,000. 
St. Mary’s, Wyndham Place, designed by Smirke, 
has a circular tower and spire, very picturesque, ‘ 
and 135 feet high. Trinity, Albany Street, designed 
by Soane, has the first storey of the tower beau- 
tiful; but the second puny, owing to lack of funds. 
Among the more recently built churches are St. 
Andrew’s, Wells Street, with a tower and spire 
155 feet high; and All Saints’, Margaret Street, 
by Butterfield, stated to have cost £70,000, tower 
and spire 227 feet high, the highest spire in Lon- 
don. The ground was purchased chiefly by Mr. 
Beresford Hope, for £10,000. Its fresco paint- 
ings, marbles, alabaster carvings, and painted 
glass, are very beautiful. St. Katherine’s Hospital 
Church, Regent’s Park, has the curious old pulpit, 
carved stalls, and monument of the Duke of Exeter 
(died 1446), brought from the former church, near 
the Tower of London. St. Mary’s, Munster Square, 
has a painted chancel window, by Pugin, cost £400. 
The site of St. Luke’s, Nutford Place, ‘a thank- 
offering,” built chiefly for working men, cost £6,000. 
Among other remarkable chapels in Marylebone 
is the Tabernacle, Tottenham Court Road, built for 
Whitefield, in 1756, and enlarged at the expense of 
Caroline, Queen Consort of George u. The Prince of 
Wales, Lords Chesterfield, Bolingbroke, and Hali- 
fax, Horace Walpole, David Hume, and Garrick, 
were frequently among Whitefield’s hearers; and 
here Wesley preached Whitefield’s funeral sermon. 
The burial-ground surrounding the chapel was formed 
from the mould of the churchyard attached to a church 
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which was taken down to enlarge the Bank of Eng- 
land ; by which means, it is stated, the consecration 
fees were saved. In Whitefield’s Tabernacle, the 
Rev.*Edward Irving, in 1824, delivered his cele- 
brated missionary oration of three hours and a half. 
The chapel has been almost rebuilt. Here are 
monuments to Whitefield and Toplady, and to 
John Bacon, the sculptor, who wrote his own epi- 
taph as follows :— 
** What I was as an Artist, 
Seemed to me of some importance while I lived; 
But what I really was as a Believer, 
Is the only thing of importance to me now.” 


Huntingdon’s ‘‘Providence Chapel,” Little Tich- 
field Street, was burnt down in 1810. St. John’s 
Wood Chapel has beautiful sculpture by Chantrey, 
Behnes, and Wyatt. The burial-ground is tastefully 
planted, and here lie about 40,000 persons, including 
Johanna Southcote, with this inscription wpon her 
grave-stone : 

‘* While through all thy wondrous days, 
Heaven and earth enraptured gaze, 
While vain sages think they know 
Secrets thou alone canst show ; 

Time alone will tell what hour 
Thou'lt appear in greater power.” 


Brothers, the pretended prophet, died in Upper 
Baker Street ; and Spence, the disciple of Swedenborg, 
lived here, and was known as ‘“‘ Dr. Spence,” when 
he was the only surgeon in the village of Marylebone. 

Among the notable works in the parish is a 
tunnel, through which the Regent’s Canal is carried 
under Maida Hill, named from the Battle of Maida. 
Among the railway works is the Metropolitan, or 
underground, constructed through a labyrinth of 
sewers, gas and water mains, churches to be avoided, 
and houses left secure: 2,000 men, 200 horses, and 
58 engines were many months working, and whole 
terraces, streets, and squares were tunnelled under, 
almost without the knowledge of the residents. 
Here we may note the Kensal Green Cemetery, the 
largest metropolitan burial-ground, with its costly 
tombs and picturesque plantations, and in its great 
extent, a ‘‘ city of the dead.” 

In Cato Street (now Homer Street), Edgware 
Road, was concocted, in 1820, the conspiracy of 
Thistlewood and others, to assassinate the ministers 
of the crown as they sat at dinner at Lord Harrowby’s, 
39, Grosvenor Square. The conspirators, twenty- 
four or twenty-five, met in a loft over a stable, but 
being betrayed, they were captured by Bow Street 
officers, one of whom was killed by Thistlewood on 
the afternoon of the day on which the dinner was to 
have taken place. Thistlewood escaped, but was 
taken and sent to the Tower, and was the last person 
committed a prisoner to that fortress. He was 
hanged in the Old Bailey with four fellow-con- 
spirators, and their heads were cut off. 

Among the places of recreation is Lord’s Cricket 
Ground, St. John’s Wood, whence Garnerin made 
his second balloon ascent, July 5th, 1802. Lord’s 
has been enlarged, and has now a “‘ grand stand.” 

The number of houses in Marylebone, in 1795, 
was 6,200; in 1811, 8,330; in 1821, 9,761. In 1861 
the houses had increased to 16,370, and the popula- 
tion to 161,609. About 1820, such had been the 
increase of buildings, that the quota of the parish to 
the land-tax (£564 5s. 1d.) was raised by a rate of 
only one farthing in the pound! 
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Upon the passing of the Reform Act, in 18382, 
Marylebone became a parliamentary borough, con- 
taining the three great parishes of St. Marylebone, 
St. Pancras, and Paddington. A survey was then 
made, to the scale of nine inches to a mile, and 
engraved by B. R. Davies on two large copper 
plates, measuring together forty-eight inches by 
forty, the churches and public buildings being 
engraved in the margin of the map. 

The progress of sanitary works in this large parish 
has been very striking. In 1865, 12,400 feet of new 
sewers were constructed, and 7,688 feet of new pipe- 
drains were laid down. The water supply is from 
the River Thames, at Hampton, Middlesex, six miles 
above the tidal influence. The water undergoes 
purification, as the bottom of the filter-beds is covered 
with concrete, upon which is laid coarse gravel twelve 
inches thick; and above are four other layers of 
gravel, and next layers of Barnes and Harwich sand, 
forming a filtering bed five feet thick, through which 
all the water is made to pass before it is distributed 
for use. It is worthy of remark, that the number of 
deaths registered from cholera in Marylebone parish, 
in the epidemic in 1866, was only forty-six, being 
2°9 to every 10,000 population. 

The great Hospital of Marylebone is named after 
the district, and faces Berners Street. It was com- 
menced, in 1745, in two small houses communicating 
with each other. The present building was begun 
in 1745, then in Marylebone Fields; and was much 
enlarged and improved in 1848. The cancer ward, a 
special addition to this hospital, was established in 
1792, upon a plan of the benevolent John Howard, 
at the sole expense of Mr. Whitbread, who endowed 
the ward with £4,000, that cancer patients might, if 
necessary, remain here for life. 


FROM NUBIA DOWN THE NILE. 
BY HOWARD HOPLEY. 


CHAPTER I.—RETROSPECTIVE. 
“Now turne again my teme, thou iolly swayne, 

Back to the furrow which I lately left. 

I lately left a furrow, one or twayne, 

Unplough’d, the which my coulter had not cleft, 

Yet seem’d the soyle both fayre and fruitefull eft.” 
‘“‘Ir is my opinion,” said the Professor dogmatically, 
as in the twilight evening we sat watching the parting 
crimson of sunset dimple the face of the sacred Nile ; 
‘it is my opinion that in the matter of taking things 
coolly, these orientals were wiser in their genera- 
tion than we.’ My friend and I were just then 
lounging deep in that soft golden sand-drift, which, 
leaking through a wedge of cliff above, had flooded 
in from the desert, and poured down its granulated 
torrent right in front of the great Ipsambul temple, 
thereby half-burying the solemn colossi at the door, 
their thrones, the portal itself, and the frieze of sculp- 
tured apes, which for ever sit grinning at their mir- 
rored likeness in the stream. We were deep in an 
argument about “ worry.” 

‘*‘Yes,” pursued my companion; ‘your oriental 
can be calm. It was his salient virtue in times past, 
you know. Hoary maxims of Egypt coupled Silence 
with Light to symbolise the lofty leadings of contem- 
plation. Look now, at those stone giants behind us— 
shading your eye from the still glowing west—and 
read in their placid, thoughtful countenances, the 
spirit of the age when Rameses was king. Only think 
how many of the worries of modern life proceed from 
living at high pressure! A friend of mine used to 
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declare that modern society—‘the world,’ it is termed 
—reminded him of those fussy locomotives you see at 
railway junctions, always on the simmer, valve down, 
shrieking, spluttering, working themselves into a 
fever of unrest, roving in and out, from rail to rail, 
butting at this, butting at that, a picture of fretful- 
ness: you are never safe in their vicinity, never quiet. 
I think he was right.” 
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heart and a good fellow. We had sailed together 
two months tied in such close companionship as a 
Nile boat necessitates, with unbroken amity and 
affection: and that, I take it, is a tolerable test of 
good-fellowship. He was one who, not coveting the 
stakes that most men play their all to win, had 
singled his eye to other pursuits, and become 


successful in them. Woods and green fields told 
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“But every man,” I pleaded, ‘‘cannot turn 
oriental; the tethered goat must graze within its 
tether. Besides, you know, these modern conditions 
of restless activity form the battle-ground upon which, 
nowadays, the good fight is to be fought; happy 
the man that comes scathless out of it all.” 

“Happy indeed,” continued my still incredulous 
friend, disinterring his leg, which had buried itself in 
the drift, and emptying shoes and pockets of a copious 
influx of loose sand—‘‘ Happy indeed !—I can safely 
affirm, however, that these two months we have spent 
on the Nile have been to me the sunniest I have 
passed. Like the illustrious Roman, I have fallen 
upon the quiet paths of life, and found them the 
pPleasantest. Behold me now, coolly smoking my 
chiboque on the desert-edge, a thousand miles up the 
river in a savage land, utterly ignorant of how the 
world wags, and, by my troth—happy in ignorance.” 

“You caught eagerly enough at a ‘Times’ news- 
paper offered you by a friend in a passing boat, the 
other day,” I ventured to reply, “although the news 
was of considerable antiquity.” 

“Mere idle curiosity—idle curiosity. I have for- 
gotten the contents. But come, night is falling: let 
us adjourn to the temple and get supper.” 

My friend, you see, was a personage of simple 
tastes. Spite of a few eccentricities, he was kindly of 





him their secret. Rocks yielded up to him all 
manner of weird and wonderful things that the ages 
had stored away in their strata. For all that, he was 
humble of heart and gentle of manner and mood, so 
that toddling little savages of swarthy skin instinctively 
knew they might trust him, and came running in all 
their happy freedom of nature’s undress, and stood 
with their big black eyes flashing a fearless welcome, 
while he stooped to look at them over his spectacles 
as some philosopher might bend to inspect a rare 
fossil. 

In this journey of ours, so far as it had gone, we 
had seen a good deal of life—primitive village life, 
I mean—on the river banks, or by the desert’s edge. 
We had culled some rare herbs (with wonderfully 
hard names), had shot and stuffed a multitude of 
feathered folk, rare aves, and had bottled up in spirits 
whole families of reptiles, and legions of grotesque 
insects. Tombs and temples we hoped to see more 
of going down stream. For the present, however, we 
were stranded at Ipsambul, waiting for our 
dahabeeyah, which had started two days’ journey 
upwards, to the second cataract of the Nile. For our 
fellow-companion—dubbed Smith for brevity’s sake— 
we not caring to follow, had sailed on with a brisk wind 
to Wady Halfeh, two days’ journey upward, and 
would call for us on his return. 
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The Professor and I meanwhile abode in one of 
the chambers of the great temple. We had organised 
a small establishment there, having previously driven 
out the bats. Our cook was with us, and Said, 
my donkey-boy, whom I had promoted to service, a 
comely lad, clever, but mischievous as a monkey. 
Abdallah also, a muscular, glossy-limbed Egyptian, 
remained to paddle us about in the felucca left 
behind with us for short aquatic excursions, and 
now noosed to a stake driven in the bank. 

It will save trouble, perhaps, if at starting I begin 
with a short retrospect of our travel.* In the last 
week of December we three had embarked at Cairo 
for the second cataract in a dahabeeyah manned by 
twelve Arabs. Fair breezes had blown us five hun- 
dred miles on to Thebes. Many, if short, were the 
rambles on shore that we snatched: for Winds are 
fickle in that upward journey, aid prudetice permits 
no lagging. Great Thebes we but glanced at and 
passed on. In Upper Egypt we took more leisure. 
For our sails flapped idly in the sunny #eaches of 
the Said, and there we could wander at will through 
green palm forest and sweet meadow land. In the 
delays of tracking we sometimes strayed to the fringe 
of the yellow desert, whose shore-line gitt the whole 
land, or climbed the purple mountain hunting for 
pictured tombs. By the villagers on the river batiks 
we were ever made welcome: They are a kindly, 
simple folk, these dwellers in the Thebaid, very 
picturesque, vety dirty. If they take a fahcy to you, 
they will lay bare their domestic mysteties to yotir 
glance, and let you into their Most secret 


hareems—a very curious study, I can assuté you. But 
it needs much circumspection to gain their confidence. 
At Phile we stayed two days—pléasant, peaceful 


Phils! an island of dreamland set in a sapphire sea, 
smiling a sunny smile that will ¢leave to you while 
memory lasts. 

Our Arabs made a compact at Syene with 
Reis Hossein Sheik of the Cataract, to pilot our boat 
up the rapids into Nubia, which was done. One 
fine morning this picturesque, heavy-turbaned, white- 
bearded gentleman, attended by about two hundred 
swarthy-skinned tritons, took us in hand, and by 
means of ropes and pulleys dragged us up each fall 
in succession. A wonderful scene of confusion it 
was, fitly set in the fantastic disorder of that wilder- 
ness of rocks and rapids. Such a Babel of shouting 
and clamour, of invocations to the prophet, and fiery 
glances and signs! Still a kind of method reigned 
amid the chaos. Cohorts of brawny-chested, lusty- 
limbed Nubians and Berbers swam from island to 
island with rope or cord, taking cunning advantage 
of still waters and back eddies to gain an eligible 
stand-post. They climbed on jutting rocks and 
scattered themselves over outlying boulders—a study 
of animated bronze figures in every pose—each man 
loop in hand, each intent on glance or gesture of the 
Sheik. They chanted litanies, to which this great 
personage acted as fugleman. Like some old patriarch 
he stood, on a commanding crag, with bony arms 
outstretched, eyes flashing fierily, and beard floating 
wildly in the wind. You might have taken him 
for an inspired dervish recounting his orisons. He 
directed by signs each antiphonic chorus, a long pull, 
strong pull, and pull altogether following the com- 
pletion of every strain. Every timber of our ship 





_ * Seo “ Leisure Hour” for 1867. These papers have since been pub- 
lished, with the title, ‘‘ Under Egyptian Palms” (2 vols., Chapman). 


_free from a parallel weakness. 
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quivered under this treatment. The waters flashed 


and sparkled angrily against her prow and leaped on | 


deck as we passed through each narrow seething 
channel amid litter of porphyry rocks, or big jagged 
boulders shouldering up to sharp granite cliffs, 
Still she went steadily on, shiveringly, ever resentful 
at this passage into hostile waters, but ever obeying 
tremblingly as one listening to some potent spell. 
Thus upward from stage to stage our amphibious 
convoy led us. In cases of unusual obstinacy of 
current, Reis Hossein would be inspired with noble 
rage. Perched on high, his wizard form was seen 
limned against the blue, madly gesticulating, casting 
dust up to heaven, and on more frantically on 
Allah for aid. But we got safely through the laby- 
rinth; and so it came about that as evening fell our 
watery friends left us, and we moored out barque 
quietly under the pleasant shores of Phils. 

After this we sailed upwards still, and entering 
the Tropic, passed with a fair wind through the 
valley two hundred miles south to the Temple of 
Ipsambul. ‘Happy Valley” this Lower Nubia 
might be called, with its saered river flowing through 
belts of tropic verdure, and its palm-fringed reaches 
flanked on either side by gorgeots mountain slopes 
that both bar out the wilderness and shut in, as with 
the seclusion of a walled garden, sweet smiling land- 
scapes, which isolate thethselves at every bend of the 
stream—a region fait a8 the gatden of the Lord. 
Were it not that in this tratisitory life, Fate—to copy 
epicuteati Hafiz—over -holds ready in hand the 
signal flag for the departure of thé caravan, and you 
may be called on at afiy moment to start, you 
inight, careléss of all furthef wanderings, pitch your 
tent here, and dreati away, like the lotus eaters, the 
sufiny days as they pass. 

. on! rest, ye brother? mariners, we will not wander more.” 


At the Temple of Ipsambul, as aforesaid, our com- 
panion Smith left us. We took in plentiful supplies, 
said a brief adieu, and began our Troglodytic lite 
with a hearty good will. 


CHAPTER II.—THE GREAT TEMPLE OF IPSAMBUL (OR ABOO 
SUNBAL). 
“‘ Not that same famous temple of Didne 
Whose height all Ephesus did oversee, 
And which all Asia sought with vowes prophane, 
One of the world’s seven wonders say’d to bee, 
Might match with this by many a degree.” 
Tre discussion recorded at the head of the last 
chapter occurred that first night of our stay at 
Ipsambul. I fear, just then, we felt rather puffed 
up and jubilant at being left alone. There was 
something fascinating in the thought of dwelling 
solitary in the midst of the illimitable waste. It was 
a grand sentiment. We were conscious of a lofty 
superiority—a vainglorious feeling, kindred, maybe, 
to that which attacks such as chmb high Alps, or 
addle canoes, or defy Atlantic storms in little boats. 
F ein not sure, by the way, that all early risers are 
Cold bathers have a 
taint of it, athletes also, and such as take pride in 
their muscle and sinew. Who ever knew a graduate 
in gymnastics that did not affect to look down on his 
weaker brethren? I wish, indeed, some one would 
write a stinging essay on ‘‘ Physical Pride,” to the 
confusion of such supercilious citizens. However, 
that is neither here nor there. 
The Professor and I having agreed in the main 
about taking things coolly, adjourned from the sand- 
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drift whereon we sat, and after a thoughtful survey 
of the twilight rippling river—whose eddies for ever 
lap and kiss at those sandy slopes—and a far look 
across the silent landscape, over which the bright 
lights of heaven were now brooding, we hastened 
with hungry appetites to the temple in search of 
supper. 

Unquestionably it was a grand sight—that rock- 
hewn vestibule rising up solemn before us, from the 
mountain, in the glooms of dying day. The four 
colossi, seated on either side, and apparently on 
guard, ever mysterious, looked doubly inscrutable in 
that ghostly light. But I fancy the first glimpse we 
got of them coming up the stream was on the whole 
the most striking. Imagine yourself sailing up a 
silent river girt closely in by desert hills, sloping 
cliff-like down to green banks studded sparsely with 
palms, amid an undergrowth of mimosa—a solitary 
sunny world. Now and then some fantastic spur 
abuts into the stream as you sail along, and the 
afternoon sun, which paints valley and hill with all 
gorgeous rainbow hues, casts its far-spreading shadow 
athwart your passing boat. One salient spur or out- 
growth from the range on the western bank looms 
into sight. It looks like a rounded buttress shoulder- 
ing up to some vast rock citadel, whose finials and 
frets burn like jasper in the sun’s slant beams. 
That is Ipsambul. Into the stony heart of that 
buttress, Rameses the Great hollowed his temple. 
These four giant guardians, carved and moulded in 
the live rock, sit at the door, and as you creep up 
nile by mile over the glimmering waters, their stately 
forms grow grander and grander, until they seem to 
you the genii of that lonely world, frowning in awful 
solitude above the sacred stream. Sedet eternumque 
sedebit, you may say of each as of Theseus on his 
throne—genii of the waters—over whom death and 
decay have no power. 

And it was the same when, our boat having 
anchored, we toiled up the sand-slope and conned 
them more closely. We felt spell-bound, as by the 
mighty presence of some Titan of ancient days. Nor 
did more intimate familiarity dissipate the fascination. 
By the aid of ropes we were hoisted into the lap of 
the foremost colossus. We climbed his hilly chest, 
vaulted on to his shoulder, sat astride of his ele- 
phantine fingers, stood by the hollow of his ear, with 
aconscious bashfulness—a diffidence such as a Lilli- 
putian might have felt in travelling over the limbs of 
his sleeping guest. 

There is no disputing the power and beauty of the 
conception these colossal figures shadow forth. Sit 
on the golden sand hillock that buries one of them to 
the knee, and gaze into his face ;—gaze into all their 
faces—there are three, the fourth has been reft 
asunder from its parent mountain—you have the 
same expression repeated again and again, as if to 
brand its significance into your memory. There is the 
same arched nose, there are the same almond eyes lan- 
guidly lidded, the same full, pouting, placid lips. The 
feeling is of serene, unimpassioned repose, a counten- 
ance unruffied by any transient earthly sentiment— 
mysterious, inscrutable. Through the ages these 
giants have sat there with the bloom of eternal youth 
upon them, but in that youth you see no trace of 
uman passion. That sweet sad smile is not the 
smile of a man. They have come down from some 
loftier region, you think, where the dwellers discourse 
another language than your own, and you have no 
Interpreter. I fancy they are unique in art. The 
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masterpieces of Greece, higher in rank, have nothing 
to match with the mystic beauty of these. The 
Apollo, the Meleager, the Medicean Aphrodite are of 
the earth, earthy—a beautiful earthliness if you will, 
but such as you can claim kindred with. Besido 
these Ipsambul Pharaohs you stand a stranger.* 

We adjourned, I said, to supper, and coming to 
the temple porch—a broad sculptured entrance vver- 
shadowed by the ever-present wings of azure (that 
touching symbol of a protecting Providence), but so 
choked with drifted sand, that our heads reached the 
lintel—we crept in, espied a glimmer in the distance, 
and made for it in the gloom. Down the inner 
slope and through a mighty subterranean Hail 
flanked by colossal human figures in stony rigidness, 
dimly visible on either hand, we carefully felt our 
way. It was a weird elfin world. Uncertain shapes 
stood out of dark corners, and an all-pervading 
silence struck chill. We shouted like the schoolboy, 
but our shouts came back in strange echoes from long- 
sounding corridors far in the mountain, and from 
roofs high out of sight. Every footfall was muffled 
by the deep sand, so that once we lost each other, and 
groping back took hold of hands to keep from stray- 
ing. At a turn from behind a pillar we caught 
sight of our three Arabs grouped over a distant 
watch-fire—distant, for several intervening chambers 
and a corridor lengthened the perspective. They 
were in an inner chapel: the flickering uncertain blaze 
of a few sticks lit up their wild features fitfully. 
From their animated gestures we supposed them to 
be talking, but the sound barely reached us. We 
shouted: they turned and peered into the darkness, 
and Said, snatching a brand, ran through the gallery 
to meet us. It was a timely help, for we were 
stumbling sadly over fragments of rock that lay in 
our way. I had a hazy consciousness, too, that the 
dead were there, for sundry bones scattered about 
abetted the delusion, and once I lighted on a skull, 
but lo! it was the skull of some unhappy beast of the 
desert that had crept in there to die. Said’s feeble 
light but half revealed the pictured walls beside us, 
as we followed on through rock-hewn corridors and 
pillared cloisters; the stony arms of ‘the mountain 

irdling us more closely in at every step. 

It had been a happy thought our keeping Cyclops 
the cook in our . We had bargained before- 
hand that Smith should take Haroun our dragoman 
with him, while we retained the services of this one- 
eyed priest of our kitchen. And now the significant 
fitness of the arrangement became apparent; for in 
thus penetrating deeper into the heart of Pharaoh’s 
temple, our senses were pleasantly soothed, and our 
susceptibility tickled by a very savoury fragrance 
that pervaded the otherwise musty atmosphere of 
those ancient halls. 

‘‘ What a delicious smell!” the Professor said, 
stopping an instant to indulge in a gentle sniff. . 
‘“What may it be? - Why it is—yes—it is goose!” 

“No sar, him be turkey,” put in Said, who was 
trotting on in front with his torch, and giving him- 
self airs at the importance of his mission. ‘‘ You 
vare late, sar—you no. come, turkey roast hisself 
black. Cook be ready, wait this two hour.” 

Said, I am sorry to say, was given to telling fibs. 
Two hours ago, I had seen that same unhappy bird 





* Let me repeat here what has been elsewhere said, that the two 
replicas of these colossi at the Sydenham Palace (or lately there), though 
giving some notion of the size, convey absolutely no idea of the beauty 
or grandeur of their originals. 
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alive, and vaingloriously strutting up the sand-slope 
on his way to execution. A couple of fowls also, 
ignorant of their impending fate, were slain with 
him, but these the cook had reserved for breakfast. 

We found a satisfactory dinner laid out in a small 
lateral chapel, hard by the chief sanctuary, and I am 
bound to confess that we addressed ourselves to it 
with considerable energy. It is but fitting that a 
traveller should at times be enthusiastic about his 
meals. We were so that night: very little of the 
bird in question reverted to Said. He usually waited 
on us and enjoyed the leavings of our repast. To him, 
indeed, had been entrusted the arrangements for 
dinner, for of course we had no table. He piled sand 
on a heap, smoothed the top, laid a snowy cloth upon 
it, and organised a divan by piling pillows against a 
projecting ledge—a most luxurious lounge, I can 
assure you. I wonder, by the way, that westerns do 
not adopt the divan. It is a low, broad seat, billowy 
with fat cushions, and cosy enough for the Castle of 
Indolence. A snug little watch-fire, fed by bits of 
charcoal and loose sticks, burnt ruddily beside us on 
the sand, and although for several days I had been 
feeling unwell, the change of scene and the intense 
quiet seemed to brace up nerves that had been un- 
strung. We feasted like Lucullus that night—feasted 
and made merry. We envied not the fastidious 
Roman lapped in all his soft Asian splendour. The 
wine cup—rare on the Nile and reserved for days 
marked in white—went round. Said made a comely 
cup-bearer. We feasted in good society too. A 
select party of gods and goddesses looked down upon 
us from the walls. But, alas! there was a skeleton 
at the feast. For intermingled with that goodly 
company we saw picturings of mysterious import— 
ranks of bleeding human victims brought before 
Typhon the Bad. These silent and ghostly witnesses 
of our mirth, that seemed to dance in the lurid light, 
and lank shadows of our watch-fire, set us a-musing. 

We slept in the inner adytum, or holy of holies, but 
first took a turn through the temple to explore its 
recesses. Night serves as well as day for this, for a 
perennial darkness pervades the place. Worship of 
old must have always needed lamps—a dim religious 
light, perhaps, such as better than the glare of day 
would serve to enhance the sentiment of some gorgeous 
ceremonial. We had two cressets for light fixed on 
long poles, and fed by sticks and straw poked through 
the bars into the blaze. These served to illuminate 
the walls we wished to study, and give some faint 
notion of the proportions of the place we were passing 
through. Said took one, Abdallah the other. And 
so we started on our midnight expedition. 

I do not think it would be generally interesting to 
particularise each feature of this vast temple. We 
followed from hall to hall as they deepened into the 
mountain. We passed through huge doorways where 
each massive jamb grew out of the live rock beneath, 
and ended in lintels descending from the live rock 
above. Column and arcade alike stood fixed and 
immovable as the everlasting hill out of which they 
were hewn. But delicate traceries and deep elaborate 
sculpture softened and beautified every cornice and 
line, like as a brooklet’s green banks are beautified 
by the fret of the mosses and wild flowers that 
mirror themselves along its marge. And this, so to 
speak, neutralised the ponderous impression these 
caverns engendered, which otherwise threatened to 
— and alarm. 


till we could not forget in looking up to the | 
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pictured ceilings above us tnat cubic acres upon acres 
of solid stone superlaid what seemed to us so light 
and fair! 


THE HON. JAMES H. H. GORDON. 


A sTRANGER in Cambridge in February last year 
would have been surprised to see the place under a 
cloud of unwonted sadness. Mourners went about 
the streets, and sorrow was seen on every coun- 
tenance. Not a man was seen on the river or on 
the banks, and the flags at the boat-houses were 
half-mast high. Parties of all descriptions were put 
a stop to in the colleges, and men talked in subdued 
undertone of some common calamity. ‘It was no 
public event which caused this grief, but unfeigned 
sorrow prevailed for the loss of one of whom all the 
University felt proud. 

An article in a local newspaper, the ‘‘ Cambridge 
Independent Press,” of Feb. 15th, will explain the 
strange aspect of the town at that time :— 

‘“‘It is with the deepest sorrow that we have to 
record ‘a melancholy event which has created the 
greatest depression throughout the University. We 
refer to the death of the Hon. J. H.H. Gordon. We 
need not here give any details of this sad occurrence; 
but we should like to pay some small tribute to his 
memory in this column which has so often recorded 
his deeds. Never, we believe, has an event happened 
in this University which has caused such general 
sorrow. Had a wonderful Providence chosen any 
other man to be the victim of a similar fatal accident, 
that man’s loss would have been deeply mourned, no 
doubt, by a circle of University friends; but the loss 
of any other man could never have been so univer- 
sally felt as this. Nearly every one knew him by 
sight ; every one knew him by name and reputation. 
He was almost always the topic of conversation at 
every party; whoever knew him personally was 
charmed with his geniality, his good nature, and his 
thoroughly gentleman-like conduct on all occasions. 
He was, moreover, one of the finest men in the Uni- 
versity—a man, indeed, whom no one could meet 
without turning round to look at him. On the whole 
we may say that few men have ever been so popular, 
so admired, so idolised. In all feats of strength and 
skill, to which he devoted his attention, he was won- 
derfully pre-eminent. With the rifle he was such an 
adept, that he was captain of the University Shooting 
Fight He represented his University at Putney also, 
last year, when he rowed No. 4. His rowing on 
that occasion was so fine as to be a subject of com- 
ment for all the London papers. His aptitude for 
this particular trial of skill and strength was the 
more wonderful, as his heart was never in it, and he 
would always endeavour to be excused when he was 
asked to row. This year his presence was greatly 
needed in the University boat, and he had at = 
consented to row,* after numerous solicitations. He 
was to take his place in the boat on the day after the 
terrible accident which put an end to his career. On 
that very afternoon he had been rowing in a pair-oar 
with Mr. Anderson, the secretary of the University 
Boat Club; and on that occasion his rowing was 
looked at and admired by every one on the banks. . . 

“It must be a source of great gratification to his 
friends and relations, that with all his other qualities, 

* This was in connection with the challenge sent to Oxford from the 


Cambridge University, but which was withdrawn in consequence of his 
untimely death. , 
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Mr. Gordon was a remarkably religious man. We 

believe that in everything he did, he was truly and 
unobtrusively a Christian, in the highest sense of the 
word. Every one knew, every one respected his 
ie 99 

The sad event happened on the 12th of February. 
On the afternoon of that day he had been rowing 
with a friend, and returned to dress for dinner. 
Taking up his rifle incautiously, it went off, causing 
almost immediate death ! 

A brief memoir* of a young man so eminently 
loved and so deeply regretted has been published by 
the Rev. Dr. Duff, formerly of Calcutta, the world- 
known missionary and philanthropist. From this 
memoir we extract some passages which prove how 
worthy was young Gordon of all the respectful regret 
shown at the time of his death, and how worthy he 
was of perpetual remembrance :— 

James Henry Hamilton Gordon, the second son 
of Lord Haddo, fifth Earl of Aberdeen, was born 
at the Ranger’s house, Greenwich Park, on the 
llth October, 1845. As a child he was constitu- 
tionally delicate, and subject to severe ailments, 
which again and again threatened to prove fatal. 
This circumstance, doubtless, led his father to bestow 
very special pains on his physical, as well as his 
intellectual, moral, and religious training. And in 
the happy combined results he had an ample reward. 
By degrees the child, outgrowing the feebleness of 
early infancy, ‘‘ acquired strength and became a lithe 
active boy, a fleet runner and bold climber, always 
first in any daring freak.” 

As he ripened into manhood, his physical frame 
appeared to unfold some of the peculiarities of a 
Grecian development, and to exhibit qualities which, 
in his case, formed but a fitting and faithful counter- 
part of the loftier attributes of the animating spirit 
within. His remarkably tall, well-proportioned, 
athletic figure, contrasted with his extreme fairness 
of complexion and refinement of feature, seemed to 
image forth a nature strong, manly, and heroic, full 
of ardour and courage, yet withal combined with a 
more than feminine delicacy and sensitiveness. It 
was this rare union of gentleness and power that 
made him so attractive, and gave him such singular 
influence over others, especially young men. Then, 
too, the bright golden hair—so seldom seen after the 
first years of infancy—shading the fair young brow, 
and the open clear blue eyes, seemed significantly to 
betoken the purity and simplicity of character by 
which, throughout, he was pre-eminently distin- 
guished. 

At the age of thirteen he went to Cheam School, 
where he made good progress in his education. 
Though naturally of a shy, retiring, undemonstrative 
disposition, the excellent effects of his godly upbring- 
ing under the domestic roof soon rendered him con- 
spicuous. His young associates found him to be 
“deeply affectionate and most constant in his attach- 
ments.” The master thus wroteof him: ‘‘ We have 
always remembered dear James with real pleasure 
and affection, and loved him dearly when he was 
with us. He was one of our best boys, so noble and 
upright, so genuine in character, and so good in all 
ways. I well remember some conversations I had 
with him, and how he impressed me with the convic- 





* “The True Nobility: Sketches of the Life and Character of Lord 
Haddo, Fifth Karl of Aberdeen ; and of his Son, the Hon. J. H. H. Gordon.” 
By Alexander Duff, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Evangelistic Theology, New 
College, Edinburgh. The Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row; 
65, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; and 164, Piccadilly. 
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‘tion that he was in earnest about spiritual things, 


though backward in talking of them.” 

After leaving Cheam School he was for nearly 
three years with a private tutor, to whom, under 
God, he owed much. 

It was at the beginning of 1863 that his religious 
convictions became at once so clear and decided as to 
issue in the habitual exercises and manifestations of a 
deep-toned piety. Previous to that date, indeed, his 
outward conduct and behaviour were exemplary in 
the highest degree, and might well be regarded as a 
model of perfect propriety. Nor were there wanting 
occasional aspirations of a general kind after some 
higher spiritual attainments. These were the blessed 
fruits of a pious early training, and as such to be 
hailed with thankfulness to the Lord, however far 
short they might come of the genuine fruits of the 
a ae 

But outward conduct, however unexceptionable, 
viewed as the effect of the restraining influences of a 
pious education, is no criterion of that change of heart 
—that second birth—without which no one can enter 
the kingdom of God. No one came to understand this 
better than young Gordon, when, in answer to the 
earnest prayer of his parents, it pleased the Lord to 
breathe upon him with the life-giving influences of 
His Holy Spirit, . . . . 

Henceforward, the Bible became his delight, and 
its well-marked pages remain to show the pastures 
where his soul was wont to feed. And, as always 
happens in the case of conversion or a genuine return 
of the lapsed or wandering soul to God, it now 
became his earnest desire to lead others to know the 
source of that peace and joy which he himself had 
ee aa 

In the month of November, 1863, he went to the 
College of St. Andrews ; and there, as at Cambridge 
afterwards, he sought to lead his fellow-students to 
the Saviour. Among his young associates 
he soon became “‘a leader and prince.” Gaining a 
deeper consciousness of his own powers, he acquired, 
at the same time, deeper views of his responsibility ; 
and all his influence was exerted for the promotion 
of their highest spiritual interests. In his journal, 
under date Nov. 3rd, 1864, he writes:—‘‘ Came to 
St. Andrews—found a good many new fellows at 
the Hall. I pray God that some of them may be 
His true followers, and that they may be fellow- 
workers with me in His glorious service.” From 
many of them his earnest exertions in their behalf 
met with a cordial response. Nor were the effects 
evanescent. By not a few of them, since his death, 
letters have been written, expressive of the warmth 
of their affection towards him, and of the poignancy 
of their grief and sorrow for his loss, as that of a 
beloved brother and friend. 

If his fellow-students admired and loved him, so 
did his tutors and professors. Mr. Rhoades, Warden 
of the College Hall, writes: ‘‘I had formed a very 
high opinion of him, as of one who exhibited a rare 
amount of high Christian principle, and thorough 
manliness and energy, both in work and play. His 
daring climbing feats, his pleasant talk, his bright 
smile, are all present to me as I write; and I grieve 
to think that a life of such promise has been cut 
short. Your chief comfort must be in knowing that 
he had long turned his thoughts heavenward.”’ Pro- 
fessor Shairp also writes: ‘‘ From the time I first saw 
James Gordon I felt drawn towards him by a quite 
peculiar interest, and the better I knew him, the more 
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this feeling increased.> I believe it-was impossible 
for any one to know him well without admiring and 
loving him. This was the impression he made on 
those who were intimate with him here. When I 
visited Cambridge, I found that, in that much larger 
world, the impression was the same. He was, as I 
often said before, the favourite and the flower of all 
his generation.” . . . . 

In October, 1865, he went to Cambridge. Not 
having been at any of the great public schools of 
England, he felt himself at first quite a stranger— 
isolated and lonely. But as there was in his character 
a combination of qualities which proved peculiarly 
attractive to young men, he gradually won the hearts 
of many of his associates. 

Though deeply serious in his religious convic- 
tions, his religion had about it no tincture of repulsive 
moroseness, ascetic austerity, or monastic seclusive- 
ness. On the contrary, he was noted for his buoy- 
ancy of spirits, his exuberant flow of harmless gaiety, 
and his genial companionable tendencies. And (what 
the world, as such, may not understand or believe) it 
was true religion, with its free pardon, its peace of 
conscience and joy in the Holy Ghost, which made 
him feel habitually so cheerful and happy ; and which 
ever tended to diffuse such a glow of exhilarating 
influences all around the social circle that it could not 
but feel the warmth and sunshine of his presence. 
As a friend once wrote from Cambridge: ‘It was 
wonderful to see so much piety united to such merri- 
ment and boyish light-heartedness.”’ But, in his case, 
this was merely the effervescence of a joyous spirit, 
basking in the radiance of his heavenly Father’s 
love; since all who really knew him could testify 
that never, never did his merriment degenerate into 
noisy crackling emptiness, nor his light-heartedness 
into frivolous levity. 

In many prized accomplishments he bore off the 
palm of acknowledged superiority. He greatly ex- 
celled in all those feats of agility, strength, and skill, 
which so-readily excite the admiration of young men. 
Had his lot been cast in the days of ancient Hellas, 
he might have been found a chieftain among the 
laurelled heroes of the Olympic and Isthmian plains. 
In practical mechanics he displayed great originality 
and fertility of resource in inventing, as well as an 
uncommon neatness of hand in executing, all manner 
of ingenious contrivances. On one occasion, he 
amused himself, not without considerable success, 
with inventing a breech-loader, which was ‘to beat 
all other possible breech-loaders in the rapidity of its 
fire.” Inheriting from his father an intense admira- 
tion for the beauties and sublimities of nature, as 
well as a decided taste and predilection for the fine 
arts, he showed such a superior talent for drawing, 
that, had it been properly cultivated, he could not 
fail to have risen to eminence. In poetical compo- 
sition he gave much promise of future excellence. 

Nor did he fall behind in the higher and more 
solid intellectual attainments. His mental powers 
were great and varied. Few could cope with him in 
argument. An eminent judge, who knew him well, 
was wont to say that he would make a first-rate 
lawyer, since he had a faculty for unravelling a com- 
plex question, eliminating irrelevancies, and drawing 
such nice and subtle distinctions; while, in arguing 
a point, he had the unspeakable advantage of never 
losing his temper. Asa student, both at college and 


during the vacations, he was steadily and uniformly 
industrious, sometimes working, even when at home, 
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from four to six hours daily. Accordingly, at the 
University ‘‘General Examination” of 1867, he stood 
second ; the highest in the first class obtaining 1,194 
marks, while he had 1,184. 

While his athletic eager sa and general ae- 
complishments gained him admiration, and his high 
scholarship, respect, his unaffected simplicity of man- 
ners, his generosity of spirit, his perfect freedom 
from all petty feelings of envy, jealousy, or resent- 
ment, his winning suavity of temper, his inexhaustible 
fund of genial humour, his unfailing gentleness and 
kindness, made him universally beloved. And yet, in 
the midst of all this, he never forgot himself—never 
lost the equilibrium of a well-balanced mind. Such 
was his lowly estimate of himself, and such his entire 
exemption from any approach to personal vanity, 
that, up to the very last, he seemed wholly uncon- 
scious of being the object of so much admiration, 
esteem, andlove. .... 

Never was he ashamed anywhere openly to con- 
fess himself a soldier of the cross; nor did the fear 
of man deter him from a bold and fearless avowal of 
his religious views, when a fitting occasion for their 
disclosure, in the course of providence, presented 
itself. And there was always such a guileless honesty 
—such a transparent sincerity—in his profession, 
that all instinctively yielded to it the homage of a 
reverential regard. At the University daily prayer- 
meeting he was a frequent attendant; and during his 
last year at Cambridge he taught regularly in the 
Jesus Lane Sunday School. 

But it was among his fellow-students that his in- 
fluence was peculiarly felt. His power in attracting 
them to himself was very strong, but exercised almost 
unconsciously. The natural gifts and endowments, 
which gained for him an unusual popularity, were 
now sanctified ; and all saw and felt that it was pos- 
sible to be a true Christian without losing anything of 
what they themselves accounted and so highly valued 
as thorough manliness and energy of character. Such 
a conviction, on their part, invested him with a ca- 
pacity for usefulness amongst them which he was not 
slow to improve. But it was not to moral and social 
improvement alone that his efforts were directed. 
While such improvement was not neglected or over- 
looked, his zealous endeavours were aimed at immea- 
surably higher objects than these. He himself had 
made the great discovery that the pleasures of the 
world were unsatisfying, and that ‘‘the fashion” of it 
at best soon passed away. Hehad also discovered that 
the salvation of the soul was the one thing supremely 
needful; and that in the favour of his God alone, as 
a reconciled Father in Christ, was true happiness to 
be found. Many of his college friends, accordingly, 
have borne ample testimony, that not only by the 
example of his pure and consistent life, but also by 
his earnest words, and direct personal appeals, he 
diligently sought to sever them from the vanities of 
a world that lieth in wickedness, and win them to a 
saving knowledge and open profession of the gospel 
of Christ, in its primitive simplicity, purity, and 
a ae 

Some letters which he wrote to one of his fellow- 
students have been recovered; and since, besides 
indicating the reality, as well as the genuine, evan- 
gelical nature of his own religious life, they are pos- 
sessed of intrinsic value for others, a few extracts 
may not be without interest and profit to the reader. 
In one he writes :— 

“IT hope you are getting on quite well in every 
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way, but especially in the way of holiness. It is a 
hard fight, is it not? I used to think that Christians 
were cowards because they were afraid of displeasing 
God; but now I see that I was the coward and they 
were the brave warriors, fighting the good fight of 
faith. I was a coward, because I was afraid of join- 
ing their ranks. I was afraid of being laughed 
at, and I was afraid of having to give up many 
leasures. 

“Tf I had thought of the terrible consequences of 
sin, 1 would have seen that it was no sign of cowardice 
to fear them, and no sign of bravery to despise them ; 
but I liked to have an excuse which would satisfy me 
for not becoming a Christian. One of these was, 
that all Christians were hypocrites, and that I was 
rather better than they, because I was not a hypo- 
crite, and did not pretend to be good. Perhaps you, 
too, have had thoughts like these; but now I am 
sure you see how absurd they were. When you find 
how difficult it is to resist temptation, you will find 
it a great help to try and realise the continual near- 
ness of God. Whenever you have a duty which you 
dare not perform, think that God is at your side 
wishing you to do it, and giving you strength: or if 
you have a temptation which you cannot resist, 
remember that God is near, watching every thought 
that passes through your brain, and I am sure you 
will find it comparatively easy to perform the one 
and resist the other. I remember reading once, ‘If 
I could hear Jesus in the next room praying for me, 
I feel as if I could dare anything for Him.’ And 
He is no less really praying for us than if we heard 
Him with our ears.” 

In another :—‘‘ You say you are not sure that you 
are safe. It is written of Christ, ‘Thou shalt call 
His name Jesus, for He shall save His people from 
their sins.’ If you are saved, then you are safe. 
‘Fear not, for I have redeemed thee.’ ‘Fear not, 
for I am with thee.’ ‘Fear not, for I will help 
thee.’ But you must give your whole heart to 
Jesus: keep nothing back. Remember He gave up 
all for us, and we must give up all for Him, if we 
would be His; and how little that is in comparison 
with what He gave up for us! I am sure, 
when we look back on the time of our warfare on 
earth, we shall wonder why we were so faint-hearted 
and so cold, when we had such a glorious reward 
before us. We shall wonder how it was that we 
were not willing rather to go through fire and 
sword, through flood and flame, to prove our love 
to Him who has loved us with such exceeding love 
—to prove our loyalty to Him who is the Captain of 
our salvation. 

“ Ah! it’s want of faith, I fear, that is the cause of 
all our coldness. Let us pray, then, day and night, 
‘Lord, increase our faith;’ and I am sure that if our 
faith were stronger, our love would be also; for how 
could we possibly help loving Him with our whole 
heart if we really had a strong, vivid belief of all that 
He has done and suffered for us—of all that He is 
doing for us now; for as you say in your letter, 
‘He ever liveth to make intercession for us’? We 
must not think of Him only as a far-off being, but 
also as a ‘very present help in time of trouble.’ .. . 

“Let us, then, be mindful of the great reward. 
Let us run with patience the race that is set before 
us, looking right on to Jesus, and through Him to 
glory, honour, and immortality. 

“Try to confess Christ openly before men, and to 
speak often of His name, and the Lord will hearken 
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and hear, and will write itin a book of remembrance, 
and you shall be His in that day when He makes up 
his jewels (Mal. iii. 16).” . . . . 

It is impossible to peruse these specimen extracts 
without feeling that they are the breathings and the 
utterances of a spiritually exercised soul; and without 
having one’s own soul stirred up from the depths, 
and brought under salutary spiritual exercise too. 

In the spring of 1867, having read Mr. Mac- 
gregor’s interesting book on canoeing, he tells us, ‘it 
struck him that a part of the long vacation might be 
not unpleasantly spent in a voyage similar to that 
which he describes.’ Accordingly, towards the close 
of July, in a canoe fourteen feet long, two feet two 
inches broad, and rather less than one foot in depth 
—the highest point of the deck being about the 
middle, while the bow and stern were but a few 
inches above the level of the water—he started from 
Dover to Boulogne, crossing the Channel by night. 
Next he proceeded in his tiny vessel from Macon, by 
the Saone, the Rhone, and the Mediterranean, to 
Genoa. And lastly, after passing through Switzer- 
land, returned from Lucerne by the Reuss, the Aar, 
and the Rhine to Rotterdam! Of this singular canoe 
voyage he wrote a narrative, the first half of which 
was published during his lifetime in the ‘‘Cambridge 
University Magazine,” and the latter half was found 
among his papers after his death. A noble- 
man, distinguished in the world of letters, has thus 
conveyed his impression of the narrative:—‘‘It is 
charmingly written, and exhibits not only a bold and 
gallant spirit, but a cultured mind and great simpli- 
city of character; and more than all (although the 
last point throws a peculiar charm over the book) a . 
kindly and genial spirit. Parts of the story, where 
he incidentally touches on the kindness and sympathy 
of those he mingled with, almost brought tears to 
my eyes; and the whole narrative is instinct with 
freshness and originality. I have, in short, been 
much delighted with the little book, and can now 
appreciate far more than previously the loss that his 
friends, and, in a high and inappreciable sense, his 
family, have sustained in his loss. For a young 
mind, I should say that I have seldom met with 
tokens of one more evenly balanced—more full of 

romise—which, if God had spared him (or rather, 

ad not favoured him by early removal, for you 
remember ‘whom the gods love die young’), would 
have been, I am sure, fully realised.” bs Sci 

One, in some respects, not unlike him in years 
and attainments, beloved and lamented, as he was, 
in the University of Cambridge, and not unlike him 
in having been prematurely removed by a sudden 
death—has been immortalised by the bard of ‘‘Para- 
dise Lost,” under the classic name of Lycidas. In 
that celebrated idyl there are some lines that seem 
as applicable to young Gordon as to the youthful 
genius over whose untimely fate Milton so plaintively 
mourned :— 


‘* For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer. . . 
Next Camus, reverent sire, went footing slow, 
His mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedge, 
Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge, 
Like to that sanguine flower, inscrib’d with woe. 
‘Ah! who hath reft,’ quoth he, ‘my dearest pledge ?’ ” 


And though young Gordon’s mortal remains lie low 
in the lonesome graye, of his better self, his real 
self, as of Lycidas of old, it may be truly said, that, 
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through “‘ the dear might of Him’”’ who is exalted to 
be a Prince and a Saviour, he has mounted on high, 
where now he hears— 
‘* The unexpressive nuptial song, 

In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love. 

There entertain him all the saints above, 

In solemn troops, and sweet societies, 

That sing, and, singing, in their glory move, 

And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes.”’ 


NATURAL HISTORY ANECDOTES. 


ANECDOTES OF THE SMALLER BIRDS, 


WE have often noticed the immense flocks of star- 
lings, sparrows, and larks which congregate at certain 
seasons in favourite localities; now this gregarious 
mode of living is much more rare among linnets ; 
still linnets will live and flourish in large numbers, 
as the following anecdote will verify. A young man 
living in a crowded and central part of the metropolis 
was exceedingly fond of birds, particularly of linnets, 
which he bought in large numbers, and kept first in 
cages, and then in a largeroom. One day, observing 
that they looked weary and spiritless, being moved 
with compassion he resolved to give them their 
liberty ; accordingly he went to the window of the 
room in which they were confined and opened it. 
Most of the linnets eagerly, as they scented the fresh 
air, flew to the window, and thence alighted on a lime- 
tree a few yards off. There they continued for an hour 
hovering about, and pluming their feathers. The 
young man, being surprised that they did not fly 
completely away, scattered food upon the window-sill, 
when they returned, one and all, by degrees, to the 
room, and allowed the window to be closed for the 
night. The next day the same course was followed ; 
and this continued daily for some time, the young 
man always feeding them precisely at one hour, 
which the birds seemed to know and prepare for. 
For two years the linnets remained contented, but 
one day their owner, having purchased a fresh one, 
he loosed it out with the rest. The stranger flew to 
the tree, ‘and soon began to hold, in birds’ language, 
a conversation which presently grew animated, when 
suddenly rising in the air he flew out of sight, 
quickly and closely followed by the whole flock, and 
they never reappeared. Doubtless he discoursed to 
them of pleasant fields, of thistles and gorse, and of 
such things which delight the hearts of finches. So 
persuasive were his words, that having once excited 
their curiosity, they resolved to satisfy it without 
delay. 

A curious instance of the ruling passion strong in 
death, even among the feathered tribe, fell under my 
notice a short time ago. A gentleman was surprised 
one day by a young starling coming rolling down the 
chimney ; this he caught, brought up, and tamed. 
This bird not only whistled well, but also talked a 
little, answering to its name, ‘‘Jacob,”’ with an exact 
imitation. One day a cat (a stranger) succeeded in 
getting hold of the bird, and rushed with it under the 
table to kill her prey. The master entered at the same 
moment. He had not perceived the cat’s action, but 
missed the bird, so he commenced calling ‘‘ Jacob ! 
Jacob!” when from beneath the table, from the jaws 
of the cat, the bird answered, first loudly, and then 
faintly, with its dying breath, ‘‘ Jacob.” 

The following anecdote will show how exceedingly 
quickly some birds will mate, or rather remate, 
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after losing their first love. A farmer perceiving that 
his early peas were much destroyed by the sparrows, 
determined upon shooting some of them. Seeing two 
busily building a nest, he went to fetch his gun, as 
he did not relish the idea of the young birds being 
fed upon his peas. Upon his return he found the 
hen bird had flown away, so the male alone fell 
beneath his shot: the bird dropped dead upon the 
newly-made nest. In the afternoon the female was 


| heard uttering cries of lamentation, but early next 
| morning she reappeared, bringing with her another 


mate, with whose assistance she proceeded to finish 
the nest, the body of the dead husband having by 
some means fallen or been thrown to the ground. 
This act of so soon forgetting an old love was 
resented by the gentleman, who, on a sudden im- 
pulse of virtuous indignation, put an immediate end 
to the lives of the newly-wedded pair. 

In this same county, magpies are extremely scarce, 
owing to the strict preservation of game; but a 
female magpie acted exactly in the same way as did 
the sparrow, for upon her mate being shot, she flew 
away from the nest they were building, and in a few 
hours returned with another, “‘ though,” said the 
farmer who witnessed the circumstance, ‘‘I do not 
suppose there were nine magpies in the county.” 

I witnessed the following strange freak of a robin, 
when staying with a farmer in Worcestershire. One 
morning, about half-past eight o’clock, as we were 
sitting at breakfast, we were surprised by a continual 
banging noise at the landing-window. Upon going to 
ascertain the cause, we found a redbreast throwing 
itself most violently against the panes of glass. This 
it continued to do without intermission for ten or 
fifteen minutes, when falling to the ground through 
exhaustion, it gave up the attempt for the day ; how- 
ever, only to renew it on the morrow, precisely at the 
same hour and in the same way. For more than a 
week this conduct was repeated, until the pane of 
glass against which it flung itself was smeared with 
blood. One morning the robin was found lying dead 
on the grass outside; it had fallen a victim to its own 
pugnacity. It seems that the two-year-old robins set 
upon and kill the three-year-old, and it was supposed 
that the robin had mistaken the reflection in the 
window for another antagonist. 

My servant, a wide-awake boy, much given to the 
study of insects and the smaller country birds, once 
brought me a male robin-redbreast, whose head was 
ornamented with a comb like a barn-door cockerel. 
The comb, of course, was in exact proportion to the 
size of the bird : it was evenly serrated, very red, and 
perfect in every respect. The bird I examined most 
carefully, and I found no difference from other robins, 
with this single exception of the comb. 

The thrush is a much more affectionate and patient 
bird than the blackbird, as the following will show. 
A thrush had succeeded in drawing from the ground 
a long worm, and picking at it, prepared to swallow 
it, when a blackbird, seeing a favourable opportunity, 
seized the worm, fought first, and ended ty trium- 
phantly carrying it off; while the thrush, nothing 
daunted by the loss, patiently went on poking about for 
fresh food. Nowin the same garden a sitting thrush 
was shot on its nest, and right dearly did the inmates 
of the bedroom near pay for the shot, for not a wink 
of sleep could they get the whole night, from the con- 
stant cries of the remaining bird for its lost partner. 
These cries continued till the afternoon of the follow- 
ing day. 
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